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PREFACE 
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In  pr  ep-H  r  =1 1  1  c.ri  o+  this  study  I  tourid  that  I  had  to  first 
5  f- e  mvself  on  current  issues  in  the  areas  of  strategic 
■ieterise,  defensi'  e  technologies,  and  the  theories  and  language 
o+  ^rms  control .  Throughout  this  process  I  both  needed  and 
r.-ce’.'  ed  a  great  deal  of  help.  I  would  like  to  thank  Lt  Col 
Hoi.M^id  L'eWolf,  HQ  i.lSAF/ Xux  I S ,  for  suggesting  the  research, 
prc,'  iding  initial  guidance  and  materials  with  which  to  proceed. 
Mai  or  Dave  Evans,  while  a  member  of  the  ACSC  faculty,  wias  my 
initial  advisor  and  helped  me  through  the  difficult  early  stages 
Or  establishing  a  framework  and  putting  seminal  thoughts  on 
paper  .  C>r  .  Paul  Godwin,  of  CADRE  and  one  of  my  professors  in  the 
wuburn  University  Political  Science  program,  provided  key 
guidance  in  the  area  of  arms  control  and  pointed  me  in  the  right 
directions  to  avoid  pitfalls  in  that  arena  previously  unknown  to 
me.  Major  Barrv  Britton  took  over  the  task  of  project  advisor 
wihen  Dave  Evans  was  reassigned  -  Barry's  insight  and  comments 
I'ler  e  incisive,  critical,  and  immeasurably  helpful  in  preparing 
the  final  draft  of  this  document.  Similarly,  Major  John  Jensen 
at  USrtF/XOXI  took  over  as  project  sponsor  when  Lt  Col  DeWolf  was 
reassigned  and  deserves  special  thanks  for  agreeing  to  assume 
this  task  on  './er  v  short  notice. And  finally,  I  would  like  to 
fh-sfil  m','  familv  for  putting  up  with  my  nights  and  days  at  the 
Mir  University  Library  and  the  defTiands  for  silence  during  the 
I'lriiing  and  editing  o+  the  manuscript.  It  would  have  been 
jmpL'Ssible  to  even  begin  this  effort  without  their  help;  any 
1  1  fTi  1  t  a  t  i  on  s  and  erro's  are  purely  author-induced. 
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recently  he  was  assigned  to  Headquarters  Fifteenth  Air  Force 
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subjects  of  strategic  defense  and  arms  control,  ultimately 
culminating  in  this  research  paper. 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 
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insights  into  tomorrow” 


Part  of  our  College  mission  is  distribution  of  the 
students’  problem  solving  products  to  DoD 
sponsors  and  other  interested  agencies  to 
enhance  insight  into  contemporary,  defense 
related  issues.  While  the  College  has  accepted  this 
product  as  meeting  academic  requirements  for 
graduation,  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  or  . 
implied  are  solely  those  of  the  author  and  should  /  ^ 

not  be  construed  as  carrying  official  sanction. 


REPORT  NUMBER  85-0240 
AUTHOR(S)  MAJOR  JAROMIR  J.  RON 

TITLE  ARMS  CONTROL  AMD  TIIH  PlMsSIDENT  •  S  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE 

I.  Purpose :  To  determine  the  impact  of  existing  and  proposed 

nrms  control  agreements  on  the  President '.s  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  ( SDI ) . 

II.  Problem ;  President  Reagan  announced  the  SDI  on  23  March 

1083  and  initiated  a  coherent  national  program  to  search  for 
technologies  that  promise  potential  defense  against  nuclear 
v/eapons,  primarily  short  time-of-f light  ballistic  missiles. 

Almost  immediately,  the  response  from  the  USSR  and  the  media  came 
hack  negative.  The  Soviets  maintained  that  the  defensive  scheme 
v/as  really  offensive,  aimed  at  effectively  disarming  the  Soviet 
nuclear  deterrent,  and  words  like  "first  strike  weapon"  were  once 
amain  bandied  about.  Media  negativism  came  from  many  sources 

and  ranged  from  "impossible"  to  "too  expensive",  finally  settling 
on  "dor, Cabi  lining"  and  "prohibited  by  arms  control".  The  purpose 
of  i,h  i  r;  stuiiy  was,  in  part,  to  wade  through  the  jungle  of  rhetoric 
in  on  attempt  to  find  a  central  focu';  to  help  in  detcrmiining 
',•■•'0).  tho  Chl-arms  control  del'atc  is  about. 

IFF.  '  I  a  t  a  ;  E'inco  very  little  t.rue  primary  data  exists  in 

this  'iron,  much  of  ttio  analysis  v/as  based  on  a  close  and  careful 
reviev.'  of  the  various  viewpoints  concerning,  .EDI  technologies  and 
nolic.y  available  in  the  open  literature.  The  focus  was  on  arms 
control  imoact,  real  or  perceived,  since  this  promises  to  be 
eithoo  a  limiting  or  nreventative  factor  depending  on  Interpretation 
^'csumntion  of  bilateral  arms  control  talks  betv/een  the  US/USER 
ma!:e  tfiis  rroble"!  even  more  current. 


TV.  Conclusions /Recommend  at  ions :  The  arms  race  between  t'-'.e  V'- 

nnd  IjrSR  has  both  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative  components. 
Ar  oointed  out  by  Samuel  P.  Huntinmton  in  1958,  d ictatorshins  have 
an  edpe  in  quantitative  competition,  while  democracies  tend  to 
fnave  the  edpe  in  innovation,  quality  and  technolory.  Our  main 
stratory  for  arms  control  negotiation  must  then  be  to  preserve 
our  technoloqi  cal  edme  v/hile  limdtinr  or  reducin''  those?  of  fen.  •,  i  v(? 
weapons  which  add  to  the  balance  of  terror.  Failure  to  utull/.e 
the  technological  advantage  produces  the  same  result  as 
ne CO tinting  it  away. 
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I NTPODUCT I  ON 


i'll  !  1  deve  I  opmeri  t  o+  the  Strategic  De-fense  I  n  i  1 1  .=i  1 1 've  ■:  SDI  >  , 

?  -50  titled  the  "Star  Nar  a  De+ense"  ,  encourage  the  development 
o+  neui  arfTis  control  agreements  or  modi +’ i  cat  i  on  ot  e>;:isting 
agreements  in  speci  +  ic  areas?  Although  there  are  many  -factors 
besides  SDI  iMhich  will  in+luence  armis  control  agreements  the 
h  e  s  ]  s  o+  t  h  1  s  s  t  u  d  V  is  that  this  deve  1  opmen  t  must  certainly 
resul  t  in  new  agreeiTients  o-f  sorrie  sort  i -f  we  are  to  limit  the 
direction  and  magnitude  o-f  U  .  S  ./U  .  S  .  S  .  R .  competition  in  both 
de  + eri  s  1  ve  and  o-f -fens  ive  wieapons.  Furthermore,  the  content  and 
scope  o+  any  agreemenfs  must  preserve  our  ability  to  exploit  one 
o-t  cur  greatest  strengths,  our  qualitative  edge  in  technology, 
while  wie  maintain  the  goals  o-f  arms  control  . 

What  then,  is  arms  control?  One  writer  has  de+ined  it  as 
"restraint  internationally  exercised  upon  armaments  policy, 
whether  in  respect  to  the  level  o-f  armaments,  their  character, 
deployment  or  use",(2:vii>  He  -further  states  that  arms  control 
IS  not  equivalent  to  disarmament,  since  we  can  have  disarmament 
witt'iout  arms  control  ,  and  arms  control  that  does  not  lead  to 
disarmament.  The  classical  objectives  o-f  arms  control  are 
•leverai;  (a)  to  reduce  the  probability  o-f  war  -  based  on  the 
idea  that  war  is  fTiorally  i  nde-f  ensi  b1  e  and  a  lacK  o-f  control  over 
certain  types  and  numbers  o-f  weapons  may  predispose  nations  to 
war;  ( b)  to  reduce  the  cost  o-f  armis  races  by  limiting 
directions,  types  and  quantities  of  weapons  and  thus  allowing 
societies  to  use  the  -funds  for  greater  social  growth;  and,  (c) 
to  reduce  the  level  of  destruction  if  war  does  occur  -  on  the 
basis  tnat  fewer  arms  will  inflict  less  damage  .  2  :  1 2  ;  6  :  1 0 )  These 
■>re  all  outstanding  cioals,  on  their  own  or  in  comibi  nat  i  on  ,  and 
the.’  are  fTientioned  liere  to  set  the  stage  for  this  study, 
beaders  who  are  interested  in  reviewing  nriore  arguments  on  the 
pros  and  cons  o-f  arms  control  should  reference  the  bibliographv 
1  or  a  orTie  ex  cell  en  t  i  n  t  e  i  1  ec  t  u  a  1  wor  h' s  . 

Current  national  policy  calls  for  the  achievement  of  a 
"ba'  arce  of  powier  "  or  "peace  through  strength".  For  purposes  o  + 
this  study,  in  order  to  sirriplify  an  infinitely  more  corriplex 
loncept,  deterrence  will  be  defined  in  narrow  terms.  Deterrence 
!s  that  level  of  powier  which  creates  doubt  in  an  adversary's 
mind.  This  doubt  can  be  manifested  in  the  form  of  effectiv'e 
resistance  or  unacceptable  retaliation  on  the  part  of  an 
opponent.  Proporients  of  deterrence  point  to  the  evident  success 
of  the  policy  since  no  nuclear  exchange  has  ever  occurred. 

C'etr  actors  are  just  as  quick  to  point  to  other  reasons  as 
creating  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  nuclear  exchange.  Again, 
the  logic  for  and  against  this  policv  is  complex  and  will  not  be 
e  panded  on  in  this  studv.  Howe'.-er  ,  there  are  those  wiho  believe 
fhat  *>10  nuclear  defer  rent  w.ii  th  wihich  we  have  li'^ed  for  o'-er 


thirty  years  wi  I  1  be  adversety  impacted,  or  e'-’eri  made  unstaD'e 
by  research  or  development  o+  the  SDI  techriol  oqi  es  . 

It  is.  perhaps  as  important  to  realize  |•.lhat  the  SDI  is  no':,  - 

to  recognize  what  it  is.  F-ai  I  ur  e  to  understand  the  relati'.e' 
sirriple  difterence  has  already  resulted  in  rrii  surider  standi  ng  .^rio 
c  on  t  u  s  ion.  The  SDI  is  not  an  a  1 1  errip  t  a  t  dep  1  oy  i  n  g  ba  l  1  i  s  1 1  ■: 
rrnssile  defense  BMD)  in  space  or  on  the  ground,  nor  is  it  a 
substitute  for  strategic  deterrence  or  arms  control  .  A  recefit 
Departrrient  of  Defense  documient  states  that  the  SDI  ,"wiil  create 
the  technological  base  for  sound  deployment  decisions  ...  to 
lessen  the  awesorrie  threat  of  nuclear  weapons”  .  1 25 :  S;  Son-fe 
analysts  state  the  case  for  SDI  as  advancing  the  president  s 
br  o-ad  goal  of  escaping  frorri  a  comiplete  rel  iance  on  strateoic 
deterrence,  with  an  interimt  goal  of  enhancing 

de  t er  r  en c e  .  (!  25  :  :3 , 7>  Bee  au se  ba  1  1  i  s 1 1  c  mi  ss  i  1  e  s  ,  on c e  u n der  wa y  , 
cannot  be  recalled  or  destroyed,  the  present  adrrii  n  i  strat  i  on 
'lews  them  as  most  destabilizing  -  it  is  towards  these  weapons 
that  the  fTiain  thrust  of  SDI  technology  is  aimied. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  1'7'65  classic  The 
Control  of  the  Arms  Race.  Hedlev  Bull  did  not  even  begin  to 
fathom  the  potential  rrii  1  i  tar'y  uses  of  outer  space  which  we 
belie'/e  possible  t  oda.'y  .  i  2  ;  Ch  UI  I  •  The  techriol  ogi  es  o+  the 
1  ;<  1 1  es  resulted  in  'visions  ot  space  platforms  tor  possible  use 
in  i-aunching  weapons  at  earth  t-argets  and  ori  1  ■>'  c-asuail'v' 

.-daressed  possible  attacks  on  other  orbiting  satellites,  'vt  ate 
ot  the  art  in  corriputers  and  developing  technologies  '■■■.lere  such 
that  "death  rays"  were  belie'ved  to  be  figments  of  the  science 
t  1  c  1 1  on  writer's  i  m-ag  i  n  a  1 1  on  .  Today,  many  of  the  promising 
t  ec  hno  1  ogi  c -a  1  breakthroughs  are  in  the  area  of  directed  energ-,' 
weapons,  battle  management,  and  sys temi  concepts.  The  tremiendous 
s  t  r  ides  in  c  ompu  ter  power  an  d  soph  i  s  t  i  c  a  1 1  on  ma','  i  n  deed  h  a-ve 
rtiade  possible  the  concept  of  "bullet  hitting  bullet"  on  the 
scale  necessary  for  effecti've  defensi've  s'ys  t  ertis . 

I  n  deed  on  e  of  the  basic  dir  ec  t  i  on  s  ,  or  ob.j  ec  t  i  ves  ,  of  Tie 
'bDl  IS  to  deterrrune  if  defensive  technology  has  impro'ved 
s  1  gn  1  f  1  c  an  1 1  'V  en  ou  gh  t  o  pr  O'v  i  de  an  ad'van  t  age  for  the  defen  s  e 
o'ver  the  offense  in  any  strategic  encounter.  Irriproved  rriearis  for 
boost  ph.ase  intercept,  and  sensors  that  allow  tr.acking  of  a 
ballistic  mussile  from  launch  to  impact  are  part  of  the  package, 
fhe  abi  1  1  t'-v  to  accomiplish  sirriu  1  taneous  rriultiple  tasks  through 
c  OfTipu  t  er  i  z  ed  battle  mian  agerrien  t  concepts  is  another  area  i^jhicfi 
currentl'v  shor-js  great  promuse  for  active  defense  against 
taal  1  1  Stic  mil  ssi  Ies.r24;'?,  10.)  Proponents  of  the  '.kDI  c  1  a.  i  mi  t  f,  a  t 
the  dep  I  o'.'ed  defense  would  work  in  la-v'ers,  and  I'ln  i  le  no  one 
I  a.er  would  achie'-'e  a  perfect  reduction  of  offensi've  iweap'-vn- 
"iheri  operatirig  i  n  depen  den  t  1  ,  iMhen  ooerated  as  part  of  a  svs'-f'mi 

'  f  I  a  ver  s  a  s  i  gn  i  f  i  c -an  1 1 'v  1  .ar  ge  numiber  of  incorrarig  i.'.'ar  heads  c  a.n 
be  de  s  t  r  oyed  .  ■  25  : 1 6 )  They  further  point  t  la  the  n  on -n  u  i  e.a  r 
ad'afitages  of  the  defensi'.'e  I'le-apon  =  ,  an.j  ■:  ’  i  mi  that  perfect 


te  '  efi  s  e  1  a  n  o  t  f  h  e  u  1  t  i  mi.a  t  e  go.n  1 
'C  *■  u  .j  i  I  .  to  .--r,  r,  ri  c  e  deterrence  bv 
I  fir  s'  '  j  s  e  of  r '  ij  c  1  e  a  I'  >  ■  i  e  a  pi  o  ri  s  i..  i ; 


at  '  ti  i  .■  =  f 

c  I  e  a  f  1  r.  .j 

;  ,  f  I J  f  t  1  r  ,  . 
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h  t  ’^■o  “t -I- ec  t  1 '  •e  response  c-H.n  be  atterripted  or  achieved.  A 
rij  bf.  1  d  1  a  r  ■>'  Q03  i  le  cAfen  stated  as  the  lessening  ot  chances  that 
1 1,  e  s  u  per  pci',ier  s  wi  1  t  become  drawn  into  a.  confl  ict  beti'jeen  two 
vra  I  ’  O'-  nijciea.r  powers.  Detractors  ot  SDI  point  to  it  a.s  anothei 
a''enue  tor  continuing  the  arms  race  and  contend  that  ottensi'-'e 
technologies  ha.'.'e,  and  wi  I  1  continue  to  hao'e,  iriherent 
a  d’  ant  ages  o'/er  the  defen  se  .  i  14;  1 7  >  Their  c  on  t  en  1 1  on  is  that 
i/'h  a  t  e'ver  the  det  en  s  i '■•■'e  concept,  a  less  costly  offensive  systerri 
can  Pe  designed  to  o'-.-'er  c  orrie  it.  In  essence,  they  bel  i  e'- -'e  we 
"jou  !  d  oe  pouring  mone','  into  an  area  that  can  be  easily 
b  r  e  a  c  e  d  .  ''  2  3  '  A  n  d  f  i  n  a  1  1  v  ,  there  is  a  v  i  ew  p  o  i  n  t  t  h  at  c  o  u  1  d  b  e 
oeacribed  as  centrist,  that  contends  defensive  technologies  wil 1 
^  lor  t  bur  on  I  V  when  coupled  iwi  th  arfris  control  agreefTients  lirtriting 
,-,r  reducing  the  large  number  of  o+ tensive  systems  in  existence 
t  od  a 1 6  ' 

I  he  r  erriainder  of  this  studv  i/ji  1  1  be  devoted  to  identifying 
■<nd  e  -  arrii  fling  the  impacts  of  arms  control  on  the  .  Chapter 

t'lg  i/'i  i  1  be  a  short  review  of  the  technologies  identified  for 
-rur  ‘t'-.e-r  BMD  appi  ication.  In  chapter  three  I  wil  1  combine 
tecnnoloQies  and  treaties  to  determine  how  current  and  proposed 
arms  control  agreements  impact  on  or  are  impacted  by  the  SDI  , 

F 1  n  a. ;  I  V ,  in  chapter  four  I  intend  to  tie  al  1  of  this  information 
together  and  provide  some  suggestions  concerning  desired  future 
objectives  in  achieving  arms  control  agreerrien  t  =■ . 
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Chapter  Two 
TECHNOLOGIES 

The  L'epar  tmen  t  of  Defense  has  identified  six  ca.  tegor  i  es  of 
^  >rc  h  n  o  I  nq  1  es  for  missile  defense,  the','  include; 
su r' -e  1  1  1  an ce  ,  a.cqu  1  s i  1 1  on  and  tr  act  ing. 
b>  directed  energy  weapons,  or  bearris  , 

■c)  c  on' 'en  t  i  on  a  1  weapons, 

'  a)  battle  rrianagement  and  corrirriun  i  c  a  1 1  cns  , 

' e>  integrated,  or  layered  defense,  and 
'  +j  couri  ter -coun  terrrieasures  . 

Basically  this  includes  a  means  for  obser i  n  g  the  attack,  a 
rr.eans  for  deflecting  or  reducing  it,  and  a  means  for  puttino  it 
ail  t  oge  t  h er  .  <  24 :  1  ; 25 : 7 , S) 

This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  revie"'  of  the 
technologies  irryolved  in  the  SDI  .  The  intent  is  to  quickl'y 
introduce  the  reader  to  the  technologies  being  explored  and 
e  plain  why.  In  later  chapters  these  technologies  wi M  be 
■■elated  to  existing  treaties  to  see  if  the  treat'/  allows 
■Jeve  1  opfTien  t  or  e p  1  or  a  t  i  on  ,  or  if  we  must  abrogate  a  treaty  to 
continue  research.  U1  t  imatel  s’ ,  I  will  make  sorrie  recommendat  i  ot'S 
■or.  ihether  future  negotiation's  should  attemip.t  to  limit  the 
deve  1 'OprTien  t  of  specific  technologies  and  which  technol  ogi  e'S 
■hould  be  exerript  frorT(  the  upcoming  arnris  talks. 

Because  ballistic  mussile  'v'u  I  ner  ab  i  1  i  1 1  e  s  change  throu'oh.out  a 
♦.'pical  f  1  i  .gh  t  path,  a  sifTiple,  single  defensi'/e  schetrie  ma,'.'  not 
oe  effective.  Se'/eral  sources  contend  that  the  optimum  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  must  be  multi-layered  to  tailor  the 
defensi'.'e  attack  to  exploit  vulnerabilities  inherent  in  each 
phase  of  ballistic  rriissile  flight. (4i.'  For  example,  in  the  boost 
phase,  the  infrared  signature  of  the  booster  can  be  ea-sily 
obser'.'ed.  It  is  during  this  phase  of  flight,  lasting  three  to 
fi'.e  rriinutes,  that  the  missile  systemi  is  rriost  '-/u  1  nerabl  e .  The 
signature  is  clear,  the  target  is  large  and  soft  to  attack:,  ana 
the  ultunate  pa'/off  is  sirriu  1  taneous  destruction  of  all  warheads 
associated  with  each  booster.  During  the  second  phase  of  flight, 
rhe  upper  stage  'ialso  known  as  the  bus)  ,  warheads  and  an'/  dec.o'/s 
are  'deplc/ed  well  ab'O'/e  the  atmosphere.  The  S'/stem  weakness  at 
thiE  point  lies  in  the  length  of  timie,  estimated  to  be  between 
■-.werit'/  and  twenty-five  rriinutes,  during  which  key  components  are 
"jinerable.  Final  1'/,  during  reentr'y  atmospheric  drag  strips 
■le'io'v'S  awa'-x  amd  the  warheads  becorrie  more  h  i  .gh  1 '/  '■■'isible.  albel^ 

*  :.(  .'.n  1 ','  a  minute  .or  two.  During  this  final  phase  the  warh.-:,.'!- 
.  i' .  ij  I  n^r  abl  *"*  t  .s*  ear  th  base.".  hBM  s '>■' s  t  .rmi  -  p.  I  a.';ed  i  the* 

'.'  ■  1  Ti  1  t  i.-.f  known  tar  get  areas. 

kl*.  ^  t  tian.ues  ha'/e  .'accurr  e.d  i  ri  tire  last  ti.ient','  '.'ears  t  .p  rT,ai  ,• 

■  e  1  ri  tin.g  ti,e  .guest  won  of  Bl  ID  feasible’-'  Beginnin.g  with  ttie 
■0  p.ti  a  se ,  se','era,l  new  ap'pr.oaches  ba-se.d  .on  .dire.ite.d  .anei  ■O'-.' 
S'l.ep'^z  aF'i.'l  c  .on'/en  t  1  .on  a  1  c.oncepts  such  as  h 'v'per '-v'e  1  .oc  i  t '.'  .gun-s 
•■'  be  '  i  e' 'e.d  t  .0  be  p.otentiai  a  n  .j  i  .da  t  es  .  ■:,  4  '  We  must 
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examine  a  II  the  a- .'ail  able  candidates,  tor  only  by  actively 
p  u  r  s  u  i  n  g  the  m  o  s  t  p  r  om  i  s  i  n  q  o  t  the  ■  v  a  r  i  o  u  s  t  e  c  h  n  o  1  o  g  i  e  s  in  v  o  1  'v‘  e  d 
wi  I  !  we  be  able  to  make  va.l  id  ,j  udgmen  ts-  on  the  best  approach  tor 
transitioning  tc  a  detense  oriented  deterrence.  Midcourse 
ifitercept  has  been  rriade  possible  bv  revolutionary  advances  in 
V  ei  I  ■  .nr  t  ec  h  n  o  1  oq'.'  I'lh  w.  h  all  o"is  .'a  s  1 1  i  mpr  oved  de  t  ec  1 1  on  an  d 

1 1  1  Coup'led  pintwritial  boost  phase  candidates,  ttie 

<b’  I  ■  '  /  to  detect  i.,i3i  tioacJs  and  di  sci  ittii  nate  them  tr.am  decoys 
a  I  i -  tor  potential  achievement  ot  between  75  and  v®  percent 
i:le*en---  I  ■ /e  k'l  I  1  capa.bi  i  i  tv  (.or  destruction  ot  the  warhead^  1  1> 
The  ability  ot  a  non-nuclear  device  to  "home- in"  on  and  destroy 
an  incoming  (  simu  1  ate.:!."  warhead  was  recently  demonstrated  over 
the  Pacitic  Ocean  in  the  Army  s  Horriing  Overlay  Experiment.  This 
detense-in-depth,  layered  and  tied  together  with  advanced 
computers  and  sottware,  promises  to  allow  management  ot  an 
active  detense  against  ballistic  irussile  attack.  This  is  not  to 
sav  tha.t  the  technical  capability  exists  "on  the  shelt"  tor 
ifTimedia. te  use  -  there  are  several  analyses  that  project  a 
high-energy  laser  could  not  be  ready  betore  1990.  However,  as 
each  step  is  taken  and  our  understanding  ot  the  physical  and 
sc  1 en  1 1 1 1 c  pr i nc i pi es  improves ,  so  wi 1  1  our  abi 1 i ty  to 

a. :curately  predict  what  the  tinal  capabilities  ot  any  system 
might  be. (25:2-7) 

' 'erv  high  speed  integrated  circuits  hold  torth  the  promise  ot 
vet  another  leap  tor-ward  in  computing  capabilities  that  will 
ai  1  .niM  us  to  achieve  -iuccess  in  the  categories  ot  battle 
management  and  integrated  detense.  In  tact,  at  least  one  author 
has  recently  put  t.orward  the  thesis  that  the  computer  revolution 
mav'  hold  the  promise  ot  rriaking  weapons  ot  mass  destruction 
obso  I  esc  en  t  .  (.  3  :  5  1  ,  77 1 

Countermeasures  can  be  anticipated  and  even  ver i t i ed  through 
detailed  analysis  ot  test  observations;  we  can  tel  I  how  the 
other  side  plans  to  sooot  our  system  simply  by  observing  what 
their  tests  do.  Passive  measures  such  as  improved  decoys, 
increased  use  ot  mass  simulators,  thermal  protection  ot  boosters 
-  a  I  i  require  the  user  to  pay  some  pen  a  1 t  y .  One  rationale  is 
that  it  we  can  somehow  torce  the  other  side  to  decrease  the 
nurriber  and/or  size  ot  the  warheads  mounted  on  their  ICBM'S,  then 
I'.ie  have  in  sma.l  1  measure  succeeded  in  our  goals.  Active 
countermeasures  "-.ihich  seek  to  attack  and  disable  or  spoot 
deters  I'/e  -systems  ('.ill  i  similarly  have  to  be  anticipated  and 
.Resigned  against.  One  counter  to  this  threat  is  the  potential  to 
'de-  -ei  op  maneu'ver  inq  satei  1  i  tes  u>i  th  a  detensive  capa.bi  1  i  ty, 
i-'hich  can  a.  1  low  an  e  pensive  system  to  "detend"  itselt  against 
'd  1  r  t  a  t  ac  k  . 

Li  )  t  1  i;  a  I  t  ec  h  ri  r.  Wag  1  es  iMhich  'xii  I  1  require  extensi've  research 
pr.'iqr  ...ms  o+  teri  or  ♦.•.enty  year  ■*  ha.'-'e  been  identitie.d.  They 
1  n  c  I  u  .  _i  e  : 

'S'  .je’vs  1  .opmen  t  .at  a  capa.bi  lit-.'  t.a  destroy  enerri'/  ICBM^-s  in  the 

b. j.ast  phase,  .ar  earlc-  in  the  mi.dcourse  phase  bet.ore  warhead 
'dep  1  la-.'men  t  , 

'  b  '  a  r:  a  b  1  i  1  t  y 


c discriminate  target  objects,  even  when  maske.d 


or,  the  development  o+  interceptor  techniques  so  econorriice!  tfist 
e'.'en  decoys  ca.n  be  destroyed  at  low  cost, 
c>  survivability  o+  space-based  system  comoonents  through 
tactics  or  mechanisrris  designed  to  protect  subsystems  in  a 
potentially  hostile  envi  r  onrrien  t ,  and 
d)  development  of  very  large  software  packages  containing 
millions  of  lines,  to  integrate  all  defensive 
r  esou r  c es . ( 25 : 20 , 2 1 > 

These  technologies  are  not  impossible.  The  problems  of 
effective,  although  not  perfect,  missile  defense  are  possible  to 
overcome  through  effort  and  ingenuity.  However,  even  as  strong  a, 
proponent  of  missile  defense  as  Genera.l  Daniel  Graham  has  stated 
that  the  "big  problem  ...  i  sr.  t  technologv  or  costs,  its  the 
effect  of  i  t  on  arms  con  trol  4 : 299>  The  next  chapter  examines 
s e V e r  a  1  p e r  s p e c  1 1 e s  f  r  om  w h  i  c h  to  v i  e w  the  a r m s  c o n  t  r  o  1  issue s 
facing  the  SDI  program  and  the  potential  for  ground  or 
space-based  BMD  in  the  transition  to  a  defense  dominated  future. 


Chapter  Three 


ARMS  CONTROL 

There  are  two  central  themes  or  arguments  that  weigh  against 
the  SDI  prograrri  as  currently  envisioned.  First  is  the  argument 
that  any  development  o-t  de-fensive  weapons  is  destabilizing  to 
deterrence;  this  is  o+ten  stretched  to  include  research  on 
detensive  technol ogi es . <  10)  Second  is  the  contention  that  such  a 
program  will  undermine  the  ABM  Treaty.  One  argumient  o-ften  put 
forth  15  that  present  arms  control  agreements,  because  they  in 
sorrie  wiay  limit  the  deployment  of  potential  space  based  elements 
of  BMD ,  thereby  also  effectively  limit  the  direction  and  scope 
of  research.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  examine  in  detail 
the  interactions  between  arms  control  agreements  as  an  external 
constraint  and  the  technological  research  implicit  in  the  SDI. 

Olobal  nuclear  deterrence,  as  a  strategy,  has  been  in  effect 
for  some  forty  years.  In  that  time  of  relative  peace  between  the 
superpowers  we  have  observed  large  increases  in  the  nuclear 
weapon  inventories  of  both  powers,  limited  nuclear 
proliferation,  novel  employment  techniques  and  changes  in 
policy,  limited  development  and  deployment  of  defensive  systems, 
and  often  contentious  attempts  at  arms  control  negot i at i ons . (  16) 
The  fact  that  serious  conflict  has  been  avoided  speaks  well  for 
the  robust  nature  of  deterrence  -  at  the  very  least  it  seems  to 
have  a  wide  area  of  stability.  While  many  factors  may  play  a 
significant  role,  it  does  not  appear  that  nuclear  deterrence  is 
easily  affected  by  limited  developments  and  the  future  could 
well  be  a  continuation  of  the  same,  regardless  of  the  nature  or 
amount  of  political  posturing  and  rhetoric.  Deterrence  has 
survi'.ed  the  introduction  of  MIRL'  s  (multiple  independently 
targeted  reentry  vehicles),  limited  ABM  (anti  ballistic  missile) 
defense,  SLBM's  (submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles),  a 
limited  "freeze"  on  ballistic  missile  development  by  the  United 
States,  a  U.S.  transition  from  countervalue  to  counterforce 
strategy,  several  agreements  on  lirriitation  of  strategic  arms 
that  resulted  in  increases,  and  charge/countercharge  of  cheating 
on  agreements.  There  is  perhaps  much  to  be  said  for  the 
destructiveness  of  nuclear  weapons  as  a  factor  in  insuring 
careful  handling  of  disputes  and  international  responsibility. 
The  current  number  of  states  possessing  or  having  access  to 
nuclear  weapons  is  six,  with  estimates  of  further  proliferation 
to  tiuenty  or  forty  states  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Perhaps 
even  more  frightening  is  the  apparently  increasing  inventory  of 
these  weapons  owned  by  the  twio  superpower  states,  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  Arms  control  agreements  have  been  designed 
primarily  to  control  the  application  of  weapons  by  limiting  the 
nurriber  and  the  medium  (  1  and ,  sea  ,  ai  r  ,  space)  in  which  weapons  can 
be  applied.  This  has  been  an  implied  recognition  of  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  controlling  technological  advances  or 
national  expenditures  on  weapons/resear ch .( 2 : 37) 


There  are  -five  treaties  which  potentially  impact  the  SDI 
through  limitation  on  testing,  development,  or  deployment  o-t 
weapons  or  weapon  systems  which  could  become  elemients  o+  s 
global  or  national  BMD .  I  will  discuss  each  o-f  these  treaties, 
briefly  providing  elements  or  key  wording  which  imposes 
po  t en  1 1  a  1  limits. 

■a)  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963 

O-f-ficially  titled  the  “Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests 
in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space,  and  Under  Water";  Article  1 
ot  this  treaty  prohibits  nuclear  explosions  in  space. 

' b)  Outer  Space  Treaty  ot  1967. 

Article  lU  of  this  treaty  prohibits  states  trom  placing 
"nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  weapons  o-f  mass  destruction  into 
earth  orbit";  it  also  prohibits  military  basing  on  celestial 
bodies,  although  military  personnel  are  permitted  to  perform 
"scientific  research  or  ...  other  peace-ful"  activities.  The 
current  understanding  of  those  weapons  included  in  the  ban  from 
space  does  not  include  BMD. 

'ci  ABM  Treaty  of  1972. 

Officially  negotiated  as  part  of  the  SALT  I  agreement,  this 
treaty  has  the  greatest  potential  impact  on  the  BMD  portions  of 
the  defense  initiatives.  The  treaty  bans  deplov^ment  of  any 
system  designed  to  counter  the  flight  of  ballistic  missiles, 
with  the  exception  of  one  system  each  in  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R,. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  a  deployed  system  around  Moscow;  the  U.S. 
system  in  North  Dakota  was  dismantled  in  1975-76.  Article  •'  bans 
development,  testing  or  deployment  of  ABM  systems  which  are 
space  based.  This  is  the  primary  treaty  impacted  by/impacting  on 
those  SDI  technologies  which  are  aimed  at  achieving  global  BMD, 
and  IS  most  often  mentioned  as  requiring  renegotiation  or 
abandonment,  because  it  limits  the  directions  allowable  for 
developing  technologies. 

( d)  SALT  I  and  SALT 'll. 


Both  are  bilateral  treaties  between  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.. 
SALT  I  is  officially  titled  the  "Interim  Agreement  between  the 
USA  and  the  USSR  on  Certain  Measures  With  Respect  to  the 
Limitation  of  Strategic  Arms"  and  was  entered  into  force  on  3 
Oct  1972.  This  agreement  expired  in  1977,  but  both  parties  have 
continued  to  abide  by  the  limits  on  strategic  offensive  weapons. 
The  SALT  II  treaty  was  signed  in  Vienna  on  18  June  1979  but  was 
withdrawn  from  Senate  ratification  in  Jan  1980,  in  the  wake  of 
Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan.  This  treaty  sets  definitions 
and  limits  on  various  strategic  offensive  weapons  and  both  sides 
have  agreed  to  abide  by  the  limitations  contained  in  the  te>t. 
With  some  differences  of  opinion  and  charges/ coun tercharges  of 
■lolations,  both  parties  appear  to  be  greatly  concerned  abou f 
this  unratified  agreement.  SALT  II  also  restates  the  ban  aqainsl 
orbiting  nuclear  weapons  or  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
pre-'-iously  contained  in  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  adding  a 
specific  ban  against  fractional  orbital  missiles.  Most  recent 'v 
the  Reagan  administration  has  abandoned  ratification  attempts  on 
bALT  II  and  initiated  the  START  'Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talksi 


"ii  t'lfi  1982  111  L>en>^va.  STARI  broke  down  in  Dec  1983  and  ha'-'e 

not'  rei'jfTied.  In  Jan  1985,  Secretarv  o+  State  Shultz  and  Foreign 
Secret  :-rv  Gromyko  met  in  Geneva  to  discuss  possible  Formats  and 
topicE  tor  Future  US/USSR  negotiations  on  oFFensive  and 
deFensive  strategic  weapons  .<  6 ;  26.) 

A  recent  legal  review  oF  the  current  treaties  in  Force, 
bilateral  as  well  as  multilateral,  concluded  that  "ABM  systems 
or  components  may  not  be  placed  in  space ".<7)  Just  how  loosely 
the  term  "component"  is  interpreted  may  have  a  signiF leant 
impact  on  all  aspects  oF  U.S.  space  policy,  including  the 
allowable  ver i F i cat i on  oF  strategic  arms  limitation  agreements 
bv  national  technical  means.  The  Soviet  Union,  Furthermore,  has 
attempted  to  gain  a  negotiating  lead  or  edge  by  proposing  a 
potential  new  treaty  dealing  primarily  with  space. 

In  their  recently  proposed  "DraFt  Treaty  on  ...  Weapons  in 
Space",  which  was  presented  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in 
1983,  the  Soviets  seem  to  be  attempting  an  all-inclusive 
approach  by  proposing  bans  on  an t i -satel 1 i te  (ASAT)  weapons  as 
well  as  any  potential  space  based  BMD.(12)  Naturally,  the  items 
I'lhich  are  sub.jects  oF  veriFication  and  compliance  are  1  eF  t 
rather  vague.  National  technical  means  oF  veriFication  and  a 
consultative  committee  are  the  main  thrusts  in  these  two 
critical  areas.  By  introducing  this  type  oF  treaty  at  the  United 
Nations  and  playing  oFF  widespread  propaganda  against  the  "arms 
race  in  space",  the  Soviets  appear  to  be  attempting  an  end  run 
to  try  to  Forestall  U.S.  eFForts  to  perForm  development  testing 
oF  an  ASAT,  or  to  continue  research  on  the  SDI  technologies.  The 
basis  For  this  argument  is  that  increasingly,  international  law 
is  being  thought  oF  as  developing  through  consensus  rather  than 
consent.  This  means  that  iF  the  majority  oF  states  in  the  U.N. 
signed  and  ratiFied  this  treaty,  it  could  be  considered  legally 
binding  on  the  United  States  regardless  oF  whether  we  sign 
'consent)  the  treaty  or  not.  Soviet  proposals  and  other 
agreerrients  notwithstanding,  the  one  treaty  which  potentially 
exerts  the  greatest  impact  on  development  oF  the  BMD  portion  oF 
the  SDI  IS  the  1972  ABM  Treaty. 

Since  the  president's  speech  on  23  March  1983  set  the  stage 
tor  the  Strategic  DeFense  Initiatives,  a  relative  Flood  oF 
articles  and  books  have  been  published  relating  the  Ballistic 
Missile  DeFense  eFFort  implied  in  the  SDI  to  the  ABM  Treaty.  On 
the  one  hand,  writers  such  as  Keith  Payne  argue  that  enough  oF 
the  key  parameters  in  the  "strategic, ...political,...  and 
technological  basis  For  BMD"  have  changed  suFFiciently  to  allowi 
For  deFense  oF  hard  targets  and  that  this  development  could 
enhance  strategic  stabi 1 i ty. <21)  Essentially,  Payne  believes 
that  the  ABM  and  SALT  treaties  did  not  stop  oFFensive  arms 
development  by  the  Soviets,  that  the  value  oF  the  ABM  Treaty  is 
suspect,  and  that  we  might  well  consider  how  to  best  modiFy  this 
bilateral  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  On  the  other  hand, 
Drell,  Farley  and  Holloway  provide  strong  counter-arguments  in 
Favor  oF  preserving  the  ABM  Treaty  by  revisiting  some  oF  the 
anti  ABM  arguments  oF  the  early  1970's.  They  also  point  out  that 


the  cDI  represents  a  unilateral  change  on  the  part  o-t  thr-  ;  i . . 
which  "mav  hav-'e  a  serious  impact  on  the  Sovi  et-Amer  i  c  an 
strategic  relationship  even  before  anv'  deployment 
dec  1  s  1  on  s "  .  <  16)  Even  as  they  recognize  the  magnitude  of  So-iet 
efforts  in  the  BMD  area,  and  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  ha£ 
the  world's  only  operational  ABM  systeiTi  in  place  around  Moscoiaw 
these  authors  argue  against  development  of  a  global  BMD  by  the 
U.S.  because  they  believe  the  transition  to  a  defense  dominated 
world  would  be  "very  difficult  to  manage".  They  conclude,  as  do 
many  others,  that  the  best  way  in  which  to  transition  to  a 
defense  dominated,  or  influenced,  deterrence  is  by  couplino  SDI 
iwi  th  arms  control  to  limit  offensiv'e  systems.  To  a  great  degree 
this  is  exactly  what  is  taking  place  at  Geneva.  Both  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  determined  that  an  arms  control  approach 
which  couples  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  is  most  prorriising 
and  desirable.  The  key  to  these  negotiations  will  be  to  proceed 
slowly  and  carefully,  to  insure  that  a  quid  pro  quo  is  achieved 
while  sirriu  1  tan  ecus  1  y  addressing  the  arms  control  skeletons  in 
the  closet  of  the  past  -  verification  and  compliance.  In  chapter 
four  1  will  review  and  provide  some  further  r  ecorTrfTiendat  i  ori'^  tor 
U.S.  strategies  in  the  coming  arms  control  negotiations. 
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b.  Miir  f-'TijniiEe  3ii  3  r  m  t  ot  3  h  least  tension-tree 
♦  '.i*iji  e.'  4.‘  eqain?'-  s  ri  .  toirm  ot  missi'e  de+ense,  and  tnus  against 
lime-  t  the  Dasic  assumptions  i  nc  ot  por  a  t  ed  in  the  SDI  ,  are  those 
l  ino  argije  that  an-.-  de+ense  is  desta.oi  lizing  to  deterrence  and 
at. -  thing  shot  t  oit  perfect  de+ense  noght  lead  to  |.•la.r  as  opposed 
to  :•  ►T  ting  it.  ijne  of  the  ot  t  repeated  arguments  is  that  it 
e  e'"  'ine  nuclear  ■lartiead  made  it  through  a  detensi'-'e  stiield, 
this  '■.loiij  I  d  represent  a  disaster  ot  proportions  pr  eo' i  ou  s  '  v 
i.i-trii.-'Ti  t  ri  ij  s  ,  '.!entrai  to  this  wav  ot  thinKing  is  the  idea  that 
a  transition  awav  from  e,cessive  nuclear  arsenals  is  possible 
through  sif  ict  adherence  to  an  arms  control  agenda;  that  arms 
contr.;ii  is  a  su^*icient  goal  i  r,  find  ot  itselt.  There  are, 
a  op - r en t I  V ,  no  observable  instabilities  in  this  approach. 

I’ln  preser'-e  i.-r  der  ^nd  logic.  1  be!ie>‘e  i'<e  need  to  e^amirie  i  r- 
ih  Iff' em- 1 1  1  or,  <  I  i-i-hiori,  I'lhat  thing:  tiave  changed  i  r.  the  la=^t 
iiieiit'.'  ,s  ar  to  male  a  deten  se-or  i ted  future  mcT  e  feasible  ain.l 
,  t  er,  t  1  a  I  I ileM'at.ile.  o  t  r  a  t  egi  c  a  II ,  the  fiuclear  balance  facing 
I  he  lint  t  ei..l  State.  1=  nc'i  ttie  same  tcida'c  as  i  t  was  twent'/  years 
ago.  I'lh  i  I  e  I'le  e  .  -  ..--n  t  i  i  '  i  •.  maintained  our  force  levels  ttie  So'’iC't 
I  in  1  on  produced  'ast  quantities  o+  modern  weapons.  In  ac  t  ,  the 
a.ccjr  a c associateii  with  these  new  "'eapons  made  the 
su  r  V 1  •,.'.ab  1  1  1  t o+  the  land  based  leg  ot  our  strategic  triad 
sijspect.  Former  Secretarv  of  State  tissinger  has  pointed  out 
that  traditional  arms  control  theorv  was  based  on  stationary 
missiles  and  re!  a.tiveiv  inaccurate  warheads,  and  inasmuch  as 
this  is  no  longer  the  case,  the  v'er  y  basis  ot  current  arms 
control  rriav  be  technologically  obso  1  e  t  e .  <  22.>  As  a  matter  o-f 
t  ac*'.  t ec h Tf o  1  OQ 1  c  f,  I  .ad  'ances  in  e'  er  y  category  ot  human  endeavor 
continue  to  pr  c  i  de  a.'i  ever  increasing  panorama  o-f  poss  i  bi  1  1 1  es  . 

in  the  1 0.60  s  -eBM  i  n  t  er  c  ep  t  or  s  wer  e  r  e  1  a  1 1  ve  I  y  c  r  u  de  and 
deoerided  on  nuclear  i.'.iar  heads .  ■ 'er  v  large  and  vulnerable  radars, 
a  n '1  sensors,  '...ihich  I'ler  e  easily  tooled  or  spoofed.  Additional  1'.', 
the  corriputer  t  ec  h  n  r.  I  i.-.j-,-  available  ''-‘as  not  expected  to  be  capable 
■-'I  r  .cd!  1  fig  the  comple  hierarch'/  ot  corrifTiand  and  control 
f  eg. fired  I 'ii  an  ettectf-  e  and  sur  ■  i  • 'ab  1  e  defense.  Because  the 
. jt-tei  - lias  mor  e  .  .■sti-,-  than  ottensi''e  counters,  and  precisely 
r,e,  r.ii-.i  the  deteii-e:  ■  lei  e  potential  I  ■/  more  •vulnerable  than  the 
'  esoiM  ce-  t:,  irieant  to  protect,  it  became  attracti'^e  t'l.r 

p.'ith  the  i.l .  i. ,  and  the  1 1 .  S  ,  S  .  P  .  to  negoti.ate  a  wa'/  out  C't  the 
immediate  e  pi  or  at  ion  ot  detensi'-’e  de' ’el  oprTien  t  .  Hoi'ie'  er  ,  botti 
count-  les  Ria  1  n  t  ^  1  tied  an  acti'..>e  research  e-t-fort  aimed  at  thr- 


p  ^  ;  t  ec  h  n  o  I  ciQ  1  es  ar  Dermitted  bv  treatv. 

•  1  fi 'j  ed  to  rriiintain  an  ABM  -field  aro'jrid  ' 

'  ec  n  I'MJ  1  ogv'  n  ec  e  =  e  ar  -for  a  trari?i  1 1  on  to  pr 
t  -  I  I  1  -  1 1  c  miesile  attack  la  tar  trom  mati.tr 
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ttie  last  two  decades  are  prorriising  enouqti  to  a!  I  o"i  the 
eiivisioning  ot  a  shield  that  rriav  be  able  to  pro',  i  de  a  de->e;i  - 
I'tiich  can  ser^.^'e  us  through  the  dit+icult  tr  ansi  tor'/  period  trom 
f  eliance  on  ottensi'-'e  to  detensi''e  deterrence.  One  ot  the 
arguments  used  against  detenses  is  that  thev  are  not  per+ect, 
Edward  N.  LuttwaK  calls  this  a  tallacy,  in  that  there  is  a 
"tendency  to  evaluate  detens ive  svsterris  in  absolute  terrris"  , 
while  a  better  way  to  measure  the  value  ot  a.  spec  i  tic  detense  is 
whether  it  ettectively  counters  the  threat  it  wias  designed 
aga  1  n  s  t  .  5  :  6  1  >  There  is  something  to  be  said  in  detense  ot  those 
who  correctly  point  out  that  ev.'en  one  modern  warhead  irrip acting 
on  U.S.  soil  would  be  a  catastrophe  the  likes  ot  which  has  ne'.'er 
betore  been  visited  on  our  piop>u  l  ace .  However  ,  this  has  to  be 
weighed  against  the  potential  tor  corriplete  de' •' a  s  t  a  1 1  on  and 
a  n  n  1  h  1  1  a  1 1  on  i  t  a  miass  i  ve  a  1 1  ac  k  i  s  n  o  t  b  ’  u  n  t  ed  .  de  t  er  red,  C'r 
e'  en  avoided  as  we  search  tor  stability  at  Mower  nurribers  (it 
nuclear  weapons.  For  those  who  argue  "Why  F .  en  Oood  Detense:  M.^' 
t-iad"  ,  the  on  I ansi.'ier  rria'.'  >'iel  1  be  be'  au-s  "n(.  'defenses 
""orie".'  17)  urms  control  ,  when  cauple-d  ("1  th  the  P'r-omise  -t,  .'ii,  t.-,' 
t’he  SDI  ,  may  hol'd  the  ke'.'  I'c  Mower  iriig  l  e  1  -  'Ot-  '.'fterisi  '►? 

r  fTi  HfTien  t  s  in  the  arsenals  oi  botki  sup-er  p.o'iH-r  ;  arud  thus 
redressing  '.he  "balance  o+  terr-'or". 

The  classic  igoals  ot  arms  C'ontrol  were  discussed  in  chapter 
one.  Paul  Nitze  has  recent  My  suggest  e>d  that  the  or  e'd'om  i  n  an  t  goal 
ot  ariTis  contr'Ol  is  to  reduce  the  danger  ot  ".lar  .  '  15.)  Once 
n eg'0 1 1  a 1 1 'On s  are  .loined,  the  questi'on  lot  what  'Ouantitv  'or 
'gua.  lity  beC'OfTies  paramount.  Will  we  achiev.-'e  the  desire'd  C'Pntr'O! 
by  litTiiting  the  arriount  lot  a  nation'  s  '.'jealth  spent  on  weap'.-'n 
production,  by  specitically  banning  the  weapons  t h ems e  1  .'es  ,  or 
b banning  the  ettects  ot  certain  physical  phen'orrien  a.  when  usep 
as  weapons?  F'or  exarriple,  while  lasers  are  Deirug  exartiine'd  f.or 
their  p'otc-ntial  in  an  1 1 -satel  1  i  te  or  BMC'  aop  I  i  c  a  r  i 'on  ,  if  l■•|'■'U  Md 
ri'ot  be  'ditticult  t'O  imagine  peaceful  and  necessary  space 
applications  that  would  be  lost  t-o  humanit''  it  i.*ie  react  I'lth  a 
C'omplete  ban  lon  lasers  in  space.  In  'other  ''"ords,  I'te  m'j  s  t  in-ure 
fhat  peacetul  uses  in  the  interests  'ot  hurr'anit-.  i^re  n-of  t'S'in'=-'d 
1  ri  the  pr'i'C'^^s  'Ot  ach  i  e'vi  ntg  the  C'Ontrol  'Ot  =<rms.  F  i  n  a  M .  j  r,  ^r, 
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'•‘.r  ifiQ  c  omp  1  1  *ri  c  e  .  The  most  corrimon  form  for  insuring 
loniC'i  i?noe  sppesr  f.  to  be  the  consultative  committee  or 
:ommi=S!on  (as  in  the  AB'M  Treaty  of  1972)  ,  These  bodies  meet 
jor  ;  -Ideal  I  v  to  provide  a  forurri  for  exchanging  questions,  viei'is. 
^nd  e  pi  ana t ions  for  things  that  may  appear  to  be  viol  at  ions  of 
V  or  ei^mor' t  s .  hoi..,io  'or  ,  ev'en  in  the  multilateral  agreements  such  as 
I'he  i.iij  ‘  er  Space  Freaty  ,  there  are  effectively  no  sanctions 
■'ni'vri  ■  an  be  appl  red  -gainst  a  treaty  violator.  Past  lessons 
fenir.n  V  t  r  a  t  e  that  I'reatv  abrogation  or  i».n  thdr  awal  may  be  one  fiarm 

I  r.-'i,  tion  to  violations,  but  rather  than  serve  as  a 
.1 1.1  n  I  V  h  m  e  n  t  ,  s  u  c  h  .a  e  1 1  o  n  m  a  v  s  e  r  ■  e  r  o  r  ei-.i  a  r  d  a  n  d  p  r  o'  '  i  d  e 
•  f  .  if ,  a  1 1  a  n  d  a  matei  lal  to  a  be  I  1  i  qer  en  r  and  bel  1  icose  n  a  1 1 '.an  . 

In.ite'  er  happens  in  the  future,  it  appears  that  the  most 
atre-*ive  (or  at  least  the  only  immediately  avail  abler  form  of 
svyicfjon  for  non -compi  i  ance  will  continue  to  be  more  rhetoric 
and  appeals  to  "world  opinion".  In  sum  then,  we  need  to  be  as 
rarefui  of  binding  our  future  and  the  future  of  the  world  to 
arms  'ontrol  as  we  are  to  binding  it  to  new  strategies  or 
lie  a  P' on  s  . 

• n  a  memorable  1958  essay  titled  "Arms  Races;  Prerequisites 
-rd  F'eaults",  Samuel  P.  Huntington  posed  the  existence  of  two 
'■oes  Of  arms  races,  one  qualitative  and  the  other 
luan  f  1  ♦:  a  1 1  ve  .  (  1  :  270-3  15)  He  then  hypothesized  that  the 
quantitative  arms  race  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  war  and 
a  plored  the  histo'ical  basis  for  this  belief.  The  quantitative 

■  rce  1=  equated  to  a  "marathon  of  undetermined  distance",  while 
.qua  1  1  I:  a  t  1  e  races  more  closely  approx  irriate  a  series  of  sprints, 
"eacn  beginning  1.111  th  a  new  starting  line".  Nearly  thirty  years 
-O' ;i  i !•  I  I  1 1  n g  t  'on  -.1: c u r  .a  t  e  1  y  f  or  ec  as t  t h a t  the  'deve  1  oprrien  t  o-f 

y.-i  ii  :M  -  missile  'de  tenses  mi-ght  f'orm  the  next  arena  for  an  arrris 
H,  ,,  1  I  i.ioen  thi-  :)  ij  per  p'jiiier  s  and  concluded  that  a  "'qualitative 

■  ,aqijj,iije  the  'difference  which  meght  'Othen'^n  se 
lit  t,.i- f i.ieen  the  abi  I  i  tv  ared  '■•'i  1  1  irngness  'Of  a  'democr  acy  t'O 

;  'iTTipe  s  e  n.i  1  1 1:  a  t  C' t  a  1  1  t  ar  1  an  d  1  c  t  a  t  'Or  ship"  .  '.  1:314'  It  is  this 
qu  a  1  ’.  t  a  1 1 ' '0  e'd'ge  that  must  be  preserve.d,  whatever  the  goals  set 
t'or  r,  e'jo  t  i  a  1 1  n  iq  future  arms  control  agreements. 

eis  "le  attempt  to  stu'dv  the  possibility  oi  transition  from  an 
C'ffense  t'O  a  defense  'd'orri  1  n  a  t  e'd  'deterrent  strategy  as  ou  1 1  ined  by 
-res  dent  Reaigan  lon  23  March  1983  <27)  ,  we  must  ensure  a  clear 
jri'd'i  stHr.'diniq  'Of  the  m?ny  and  often  conflicting  goals  involviniq 
-lati'.-Tisl  strateijv  f'Or  su rv  1  •.-•£.  1,  Arms  control  ,  disarmament,  an'd 
oes’:  ►  .  1  +  m=iv  be  em'Ot  1  'ona.l  1  %'  and  even  pol  1  1 1  cal  1  y  terript  1  nq  (in 

fhe  -I'lorf  r'jri)  f o  y  1  e  1 'd  ley  elements  arnd  future  p'Otential  in  an 
af^or  :  Vj  -chie'  e  "peace"  in  the  present.  There  is  no  equati'cn 
T'T  oroc.  1  r  1  -  .9  1  0.  1,-jence  directly  linlin'q  arms  contrcil  an'd  peace 

■  e  cept  in  fhe  t  ..irrip'or  ar  v  case  of  the  war  vict'or  idissrminiq  the 


ir.cd'  .  i')-’’  as  fhe  e'ydence  sh'owing  a  c 'or  r  e  1  a  1 1  on  between 
-  r  rri  -  :  1  ri'-j  -  n  f  iiar  ;  -  a  1  s.'S'  i  nc  lori  c  '  u  s  1  ve  .  '  S  ;  IS;  l'^;20' 

'ji  f  f.  ,  fi-,..  L' 1  r  •=■  *.  f 'or  ‘jf  fhe  U.S.  Arms  C'ontr'-l  and 

I  -I  i'-rr-f-nf  t-nqt  vi  ■.  v  ,  f-.-ririeth  M-de  I  man  ,  recently  revisited  the 
I'l-'  '  '  M'  ■'*  hi'.-’  iri'  arms  C'OntrnI  i-uth  ari'd  wifhc'ct 
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